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7% preſcnt year has preſented a ſcene 
of bankruptcy and ruin in the com- 
mercial part of this kingdom, more dread- 
ful than any before known; and we muſt 
devoutly pray it may prove ſo ſerious an 
example, as to be à beacon for not only 
the children of this generation, but alſs 
to future ages. The grandeur, the digi- 
ty, the independence, and deareſt rights of 
Evgland. are involved in the honour, pros 
bity, 2% nduſtry of its people; and pos 
thing is more certain, than that-when we 
. to be juſt, we muſt ceaſe to be great; 
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our arceftors beheld true greatneſs in all 
the glowing colours of integrity of foul, of 
R | rendering to every man his due, and with 
| them, e was more terrible than death 
| Bur kw degenerate their children! How 
few of us rejoice in the fame of honeſt in- 
E duſtry!. how few prefer, the ſimplicity cf 
| mrs the ioartificial manners of paſt 
ges to the falſe glare and tinſel of- the 
| — zra! and with what avidity dd we 
1 embrace difhculties, diſtreſs, ſhame, bauk- 
N ruptcy, and impriſonment, that we may 
ſor a few years be accounted great! Great 
F in what? In expence, extravagance, luxury, 
End indolence !—— But we muſt reſolve upon 
aa immediate and entire reform, or the 
kingdom is undone: deſtroy thoſe bonds of 
© {ociery, integrity, induſtry, confidence, and 
mame, and our enemies ſhall triumph; they 
will come upon us like a thief in the night, 
= whiltt we are dancing and revelling upon 
the ruins of our credit, and there ſhall be 
one to help us: let ns then, ere it be tov 
late, take ſerious warning from the paſi, 
nd icſulutely determine to regulate our fu- 
ture conduct by that golden rule, Do un- 
to others as you would they ſhould do unto 
vau.“ 2 87 0 3 
* 
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| pleaſures; and in their ſtead ſubititute inte- 


pitality be found at our tables, and let s 
divide our time in our buſineſs, our health, 


* 
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Let us abandon all expenſive and vicious 


grity of heart, the pride of honeſtly and 
punctually paying our juſt debts, iu truth 
the only real debts of honour); let due hoſ- 


and the welfare of ſociety: what a mine 
of luxury is here, and how ſweet will be 
the flumbers of the night, following a wells 
ſpent day! Let us ſpurn at aught, that for 
the gratification of our appetites or our 
. ide, would take from us our liberties, aue 

ankruptcy ſhall not be named amongſt ut 
The real and ſubſtantial joys of life arg 
ſimple and unexpenſive, and a golden au 
tymn awaits the daysol all who preſer them 


— — 
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AbvicE to Vou de TRADESMEN. 


2 | per following hints have heen of (er 
vice to me, and may, 1 obierved, | 
fo to you. - 

Remember that ime is money: he tha 
can earn 10s. a- day by his labour, and g 
abroad, or ſits idle one half uf that da 
A3 thoug 
* i 
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though he ſpends but 6d. during his abſente, 


& ought not to reckon that his only expence, 


ke has really ſpent, or rather thrown away. 
Beſide 
Remember that credit is money, If a 
man lets money lye in my hands after it is 
due, he gives me the intereſt, or ſo much 
as I can make of it during that time. 
Remember that money is of a prolific ge 
nerating nature. Money can beget money, 
and its off-pring can beget more, and ſo on, 
| Remember that 61. a-year is but a groat 
a-day, for this little fum which may be 
daily waſted in time or expence, unpercei- 
ved. 
Remember alſo that a geod paymaſier is 
1.0KD OF ANOTHER man's purſe. He that 
is known to be punctually and exactly to 
the time he promiſes, may at any time, 


= ric all the money his friends can ſpare: 


this is ſometimes of great uſe, therefore 
never keep borrowed money an hour be- 
yond the time you have promiſed, for fear 
E of diſeppoiutment in future. The moſt tri- 
firgactions that affect a man's credit are 
to be regarded. The ſound of your ham- 

aer at five in the morning, or nine at night, 


heard. 


vern, when you ſhould be at your bufineſs, 
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heard by a creditor, makes him eaſy ſix 


months longer. But if he ſees you at a 
Billiard Table, or hears your voice at a Ta- 


he ſends for his money the next day. Fi- 
ner cioaths than he, or his wife wears, or 
greater expence than he affords himſelf in 
any particular, ſhocks his pride, and he 
duns you, to humble you. Creditors are 
a kind of people, that have the ſharpeſt 
eyes and ears, as well as the beſt memories 
of any in the world. 

Good-natured Creditors (and ſuch one 
would always chuſe to deal with, if one 
could) feel pain, when they are obliged tt te 
aſk for money; ſpare them that pain, an 
they will love you. When you receive 
ſum of money, divide it among them, 1 
proportion to your debts. Do not be a 
ſhamed of paying a ſmall ſum, becauſe ya 
owe a greater. Money, more or leſs, is. a 
ways welcome; and your creditor had r4 
ther been at the trouble of receiving t 
pounds voluntarily brought him, though 
teu different times, or payments, than 
obl'ged to go ten different times to dem 
it, before he can receive it in a ung. 

e 
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ſhews thas you are mindful of what you 
owe; it makes you appear a careful, as well 
-as an honeſt man : and _= ſill encreaſes 
; your credit, 
Beware of their ſeeing all you owe, what 
vou poſſeſs, and of living accordingly. It 
is a miſtake, that many people who have 
*credit fall into. To prevent this, keep an 
We exact account for ſome time of hoh your 
| ” ERPences and incomes. If you take the 
Pains to mention at firſt particularly e- 
Very article, it will have that good effect, 
v diſcover how wonderfully ſmall, trifling 
A pences amount up to large ſums and you 
ill diſcern, what might be for the future 
faved, without GODS any great incon- 
venience. 
| In ſhort, the way to  wAlth, if you de- 
ure it, is as plain as the way to marker. le 
Welepends chiefly on two words—Induftry and 
ali, waſte neither your time nar your 
ney, but make the beſt of both. He 
har gets all he can, and ſaves all he gets 
Waeceſſary expences excepted), will certain- 
become rich; if that Beivg, who governs 
e world, to whom all ſhould look for a 
ling on their honeſt cadeavours, does 
7 95 ? not, 
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pot, in his wiſe * otherwiſe de- 


termine. 
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An Tnfallible Cone for Harp Tines. 


6 your income, and be ſursl | | 
you do not Jet your expences be quitgJ 
ſo much— lay by ſome for a rainy day. 
Never follow faſhions—buc let the fas 
ſhions follow ygu—thac is, direct your bu» 
fineſs and expences by your own judgey - 
ment, not by the cuſtom of fooliſh men, wh 
ſpend more than their income. 

Never liſten to the tales of complainers, 
who ſpend their breath in crying Hard 
Times, and do nothing to mend them. 

| Every man may live within hi- income, 
and thereby preſerve his independence. 
If a man is poor, his taxes are ſmall, unlefs 
he holds an eſtate which he cannot pay for 
In fuchcaſe he does not own it, and thefe- 
fore ought to let the owner take it. 

Induſtry and economy may triumph oves 
Hard Times, and diſappoint Poverty - there- 
fore, the general cry, we cannot pay the! 
taxes and live, (provided they are modey 

rate) is abſyrd, Ee 
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" EMPLOYMENT of T1ME. 


OW little do we reflect on the uſe and 
value of time! it-is in every body's 
mouth, but ſew. people's practice. Every 
fool, who flatterns away his whole time in 
nothirgs, frequently utters ſome trite com- 
mon-place ſentence to prove, at once, the 
value and the fleetneſs of time. The ſun- 
dials, all over Eurcpe have ſome irgeni- 
ous inſcription to that eſfef; ſo that no 
body ſquanders away their time without 
frequently hearing and ſeeing how neceſſary 
ir is ro employ it well; and how irrecover- 
able it is, if loſt. Young people are apt 
to think they have ſo much time before 
them, that thev may ſquander what they 
pleaſe of it, and yet have enough left; ai 
great fortunes have 1 ſeduced peo 
yle to a ruinous profuſion. But all theſ: 
ad monitions are uſeleſs, where there is not 
a fund cf good ſenſe and reaſon to ſuggel 
rather than receive them, 
Time is precious, life ſhort, and conſ*- 


- quently not a fingle moment ſhould be loſ, 
Senſible 
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Senſible men know how to make the moſt 
of time, and put out their whole ſum ei- 
ther to intereſt or pleaſure: they are never 
idle, but continually employed either in a- 
mulements or ſtudy. It is a univerſal max- 
im, that idlenels is the mother of vice. It 
is, however, certain, that lazineſs is the 
inheritance of fools, and nothing can be ſo , 
deſpicable as a ſluggard. Cato the Cenſor, 
a wiſe aud virtuous Roman, uſed to ſay, 
There were but three actions of his life 
that he regretted: The firſt was, the having 
revealed a ſecret to his wife; the ſecond, 
that, he had once gone by ſea, when he 
might have gone by land; and the third, 
the having paſſed one day without doing any 

thing. 2 
Take care of the pence, for the pounds 
will take care of themſelvesz“ was a very 
juſt and ſenſible reflection of old Mr Lowns 
des, the famous Secretary of the Treaſury, 
under William III. Anne, and George I. 
therefore recommend to you to take care 
of minutes, for hours will tzke care of 
themſelves. Be doing ſomething or other 
all day long; and not n-glect hali-hours 
aud quarters of Houts, which at the year's 
. enc 
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ond amount to a great ſum. For inffance: 


there are many ſhort intervals in the day, 
between ſtudies and pleaſures: inſtead of 

. fitting idle and yawning, in thoſe intervals, 

- ſnatch up ſome valuable book, and conti- ] 
nue the reading of that beok, till you have 

got through it; never burthen your mind ©! 

with more than one thing at a time; and *! 

in reading this book, do not run over it n 
ſuperficially, but read every peſſage twice * 
- over, at Jeaſt do not paſs on to a ſecond, til WM 
you thoroughly underſtand the firſt, nor i © 

quit the book till you are maſter of the 0 

ſubjeR; for unleſs you do this, you may WW ?! 

read it through, and not remember the cou - 
tents of it for a weck. 

Whatever buſineſs you have, do it the U 
firſt moment you can; never by halves, but W © 
finish it without interruption, if poſſible. MF © 
Buſinels muſt not be ſauntered and trified WW ! 

with; and ypu muſt not ſay to it, as Felu Wl © 

did to Paul, © at a more convenient ſcaſou Wh * 

| þ will lpcak rothee.? 

Ruls: © 
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RvuLEs to make @ god TRADESMAN. 


"NDEAVOUR to be perfect in the call- 
ing you are engaged iu; and be aſſidu- 
ous in every part thereof, Induttry being 
the natural means of acquiring wealth, ho- 
nour, and reputation—as idleneſs is of po- 
verty, ſhame, and diſgrace. 
Lay a good foundation in regard to prin- 
ciple.— Be ſure not wilfully to over-reach” 
or deceive your neighbour; but keep always 
in your eye the golden rule of doing as you 
would be done unto. ' 
Be ſtrict in diſcharging all deb!s. Do 
not evade your creditors by any ſhuffling” 
arts, or in giving notes under your hand,” 
only to defer payment. But if you have it 
in your power, diſcharge all debts when 
they become due. Above all, when yo 
are ſtraitened for want oſ money, de cau- 
tious of taking it up at high intereſt This 
has been the ruin of many; therefore ey 
deavour to avoid it. 
Endeavour to be as much in your op! 
or warehouſe, or in whatever place your 
buſineſs 
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buſineſs lies, as poſſibly you can. Leave it 

not to ſervants to tranſact; for cuſtomers 

will not regard them as yourſelf; they ge- 
nerally think they ſhall not be ſo well ſerv- 

ed: beſides, miſtakes may ariſe by the ne- 
gligence or inexperience of ſervants; and 
therefore, your preſence will prevent, pro- 
bably the loſs of a good cuſtomer. 

Be complaiſant to the meareſt as well as 
to the greateſt; you are as much obliged to 
| uſe good manners for a farthing as a pound; 

the one demands it from you as well as the 
other. | 
Be not too talkative, but ſpeak as much 
| as is neceſſary to recommend your goods 
and always obſerve tv keep within the rules 
of decencyiov if cuſtomers light your goods 
and undervalue them, ended vour to con- 
vince them of their miſtake, if you can, 
but not affront them. Do not be pert in 
& your anſwers, but with patience hear, and 
$ with mcekneſs give an anſwer; for if you 
affront in a ſmall matter, it may probably 
hinder you from a ſuture good cuſtomer. 
They may think you are dear in the articles 
_they want, but by going to another may 
sand it not ſo, and probably may return a- 
| un; 
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gain; but if you behave rude or affronting, 
there is no hope either of their retuming, 
or of their future cuſtom. 

Take care in keepiug your accounts well; 
enter every thing neceſlary in your books 
with neatneſs and exactneſe; often ſtate your 
accounts, and examine whether you gain 
or loſe; and carefully ſurvey your ſtock, 
and inſpeR into every particular of your 
affairs—if you would have them thrive, 

Take care, as much as you can, whom 
you truſt; but at fartheſt, ſettle your ac- 
counts annually. Deal at the fountain 
head for as many articles as you ean; and 
if it lies in your power, for ready money: 
This method you will find to be the moſt 
profitable in the end. Endeavour to keep 
a proper aſſortment in your way, but not 
over- ſtock yourſelf. Aim not at making a 
great figure in your ſhop, in unneceſl; 
ernaments, but let it be neat and uſefu 
Too great an appearance may rather pre- 
vent than engage cuſtomers. 

To all theſe things, and above 'all, add 
2 ſerious and conſcientious regard to the 
practice of all the duties of the Chriſtian 
Religion. They have a natural tendeney 
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in theuſſelves to promote your pre ſent as 
well N. future ſelicity; beſides that, by ſuch 
2 practice you will inſall'bly ſecure the blei- 
ſing cf Providence, which is better than 
every carthly bleſiivg. And let me add, 
'that I never knew a Tradeſman who waz 
regular and conſcientious in religicu-dutier, 
who lived, himſelf ard family, in the ferr 
of God, whe failed of e ae ; though 
thouſands are daily to be produced, whole 
ruin and miſery are evidently deducibie 
m their contempt of Chriſttanity, and 
all thoſe graces and virtues which are iuſe- 
_ from the ti ue belief of it. 


—_— 


vn 


"=P between a TRADESMAN of the pres. 
ſent ana of former Times, 


HAT a contraſt between a tradeſman 

| or citizen of former times, ard 

thoſe of our days! To go no farther back. 

hari ſorty or fifty years, a thriving tradcl- 

dan was almoſt as itationary as his ſhop; 

ke might at all times be found there; keep. 
Four ſhop, and yonr ſhop will keep you, 


a maxim couinually in his mind. Bors 
| within 
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within the ſound of Bow-bell, he rarely 
ventured out of it, except perhaps once or 
twice in a ſummer, when he indulged his 
wife and family with an excurſion to Ed- 
monton, or Hornſey: on this occaſion the 
whole family, drefled in their Sunday 
clethes, were crowded together in a landau, 
or coach hired for the day. On Eaſter or 
Whitſunday he might likewiſe treat him» 
ſelf to a ride on a Moorfields hack, hired 


e at eighteen · pence a fide, through what was 
d then called, the Cuckolds round. 
- If in holiday time, a friend was invited 


to dinner, which was not often the caſe, 
hi: ſare was a large plumb- pudding, with 
a loin of veal, the fat ſpread on a toaſty 
well ſauced with melted butter, a buttock 
of beef, or, if the gueſt was of the com- 
mon- council, poſſibly a ham and chickens. 
The drink was elder or raiſin wine, made 
by his wife, and ſtrong ale, in a ſilver tags 
kard. The meat was brought up in news 
ſcoured pewter; the apprentice cleaved the 
beſt knives, and the maid, with her hands 
before her, waited at table, ſerving eve 
gueſt with a low curtſey. His wife was 
dreſſed in her beſt ſilk damaſk gown, with 

B | Aowers 
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flowers as large as a fire-ſhovel, ſo tiff that 
it would have ſtood aloae—probably left 
her by her mother or grandmocher, 

Thoſe tradeſmen paid their bills when 
due, and would have conceived themſelve; 
ruined, had a banker's runner called twice 
for a draft; and after going through al 
pariſh and ward offices, as well as thoſe of 
their company, terminated their days in 


rural retirement, at 'Furnham Green, Hack 


ny, or Clapham Common; from whence 
they could now and then make a trip, in 


their one-horſe chaiſe, to _ viſit the ſhop 


where they had acquired their fortune. The 
daughters of theſe men were taught all kinds 


ert necdle-work, and at a certain age were 


initiated into all the culinary ſecrets of the 


"family, preſerved in a manuſcript handed 
don from their great grandmother, The 
ſons, inſtead of loſing their time in an im- 
"perfect acquiſition of a little Latin, were 
wall grounded in Cocker's and Wingate' 


WW. arithmetic, and perfect adepts in the rule 
of three and practice. 


A tradefman of the preſent day is as ſel- 


dom ſound in his ſhop as at church. A 


man of * ſpirit cannot, he ſays, ſubmit 
to 
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to 1+ kicking his heels there; it is conſe- 
yvently left to the care of his apprentices 
and juurneymen, whilſt he goes to the Cote 
fer-houſe to read the news, and ſettle the 
politics of the pariſh, His evenings are 
ſpent at different clubs and ſocieties. On 
Nlonday, he has a neighbourly meetiug, con- 
ſilirg of the meſt ſubſtantial inhabitants of 
the puriſt; this, it would be extremely wrong 
and unſccial ro neglect. On Tuc ſday, he 
gots to the Sols, or Bucks Ledge, among 
whom he has many cuſtomers, Wednefs 
day, he dedicates co a diſputing club, in 
order to quakiſy himſelf to make ſp-cches 
in the veſtry, or at the con mon- ccunci 
As a man of taſte and culivator of oratory 
he forms an acquaintance with ſonie of the 
under-players, frem whom, on their henes 
fit nights he takes tickers, and other times 
receives orders, If he has the miif«;rume 
to ſing a good ſorg, at leaſt a night in whe 
week is devoted to private concer's, of gen 
tlemen performing for their own amule 
ment, at ſome public houſe. As a good 
| huſband, he cannot refuſe to accompany 
his wife and daughters to the monthly a 
ſembly, and ſometimes to a card party, fc 
Ba plz 
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play an innocent game at ſhilling whiſt, 

During two or three of che ſummer 
months, he, and his family rake a tour, as 
they term it, to Margate, Brighrou, or 
ſome other of th- waicricg places; where; 
to make a handſome appearance, and luck 
like themſ-lves, they are dreſſed out in e- 
very t picce of frippery then in 
vogue. 

This gentleman-liketradeſman, in a year 
or ſo, m kes his appearance in the Gazette, 
preceded by a Wherea:, * falls to riſe uo 
more. 


- U— 2 — —ö 
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Sorte further HIx rs. for MEN of Busixrss. 


| H will never be fit for public buſineſs 
| of any kind, who knows not how to 
marage his own concerns. 

No part of a man's property can well be 
called his own, unleſs he knows how to diſ- 
poſe or uſe it with propriety. 

The great enemies of man, with reſpect 
to his external fortune, are indolence, lux- 
Fury. and negligence. 

In high life it is common to ſce perſons, 
who 


a a wad r__ =” —_T ! 


- 111 the end to have been the more indolent 
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who have neither leiſure nor inclination to 
ſit down and compute, building uſeleſs 
houſes at a vaſt expence; while others, more 
prudent and active, erect ſuch as are alto» 
gether neat and convenient, at half the 
Charge. 
Whence is it that, in lower le, perſons 
who fotlow the fame handicraft buſineſs, 
whoſe circumſtances in the beginning are 
pearly equal, ſhail in a ſhort time ſo widely 
d fler, as chat the one ſhall be warm and 
weelrty, while the other is bare and indi- 
gent? Yer the laſt ſhall be all hurry aud 
precipitation at his work; while the former, 
amidſt his care, is cool, placid, and content, 
It is to this very difference of diſpoſition, 
that the difference of their fortune is owing. 
This man diſpatches his buſineſs with more 
eaſe, credit, and prefit to himtelf, berg 
deaghted with it, and ftickirg cloſely to ig 
while rhe other is ſulely i tent on getting 
his preſent work cut of haud as ſoon as 
paſſihle. And this man will ever appear 


Perſun of the two; ſor his very hurry 1 
Owing to kis avertion of labour. 

Bur wheau this iudolence fiuks into 122 
© ma tivit 
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tivity and idleneſs, the caſe is then altoge- 
ther deſperate. This is however a caſe 
which the laws of ſociety could not well 
reach. The God of Nature has therefore 
Fentailed upon it the neceſſary infliction, 
Luxury alſo, and felicity are very incon- 
ſiſtent, For felicity is only to be gained 
Eby The government of ones ſelf: nor can 
hat be ſuppoſed to miniſter to real happi- 
. in which the foundation is laid of all 
che pains and miſeries which rack the human 
body. Even the ancient heathen writers 
appointed a fearful doom for this vice here- 
r, beſides the natural and conſequential 
puniſhments of it here. 
But when I ſpeak of luxury in men of 
Duſineſs, I do not corfiue it to voluptuoul- 
W 1s in the ſtrict ſenſe of the word; for a- 
wog the articles of luxury! comprebead 
ming, uſeleſs ſpending of time at ta- 
Ferne, in parties of pleaſure, in amuſements, 
4 entertainments. 'Thele ſweets are ſur- 
burded with thorns; and, when eagerly 
Batched at, will not fail to withdraw us from 
hoſe uſeful employments which ſhould ſup- 
rt our reſp: Rive families, at theſame time 


at they enhance the extravagant * 
0 


23 
of life; and thus in a double reſpect acce- 
lerate miſery. 
It is the moſt diſtinguiſhing mark of folly, 
and an undoubted preſage of unhappineſs, 
for a man to be negligent of his affairs, or 
careleſs what may happen to him hereaſter. 
The labour of every diſcreet man beſpeaks 
his views directed to the future. * 
Never defer that till to-morrow which 4 
may be done to day. A fine writer has obs 
ſerved, that © when a man has but a little 
ſtock to improve, and has opportunities of 
turning it all to good account, what ſhall 
we think of him if he ſuffers nineteen parts 
of it to lie dead, and perhaps employs even 
the twentieth to his ruin and diſadvantage? 
Let every moment therefore be applied to 
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' ſome good or neceſſary purpoſe; and truſt 
not a future or uncertain hour for tha: 
which the preſent offers, 


Some uſeful OBSERVATIONS in LIFE. 


FF you muſt give a perſon, who comes to 
aſk a favour, the mortification of a de 
nial, do not add to it that of an affront, "i 

is 
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Jeſs he has affronted you by his petition, 
if you make uſe of the faults of others, 
as warnings to avoid falling into the ſame 
errors, vou may profit by folly as well as 
by wiſdom. If you think of nothing but 
laughing at them, no gieat advantage may 
be expected. 

It is eaſy to keep from gaming, drunken- 

neſs, or any other faſhionable vice. You 
have only to Jay down a firm reſolution, 
and fix in your mind a ſteady averſion 
againſt them. When once your humour 
ts known, nobody will trouble you. 

Make a ſure bargain beforehand with 
work men, and by no means be put «ff 
with their telling yuu, they will refer the 
price to your diſcretion, 

Throw ſordid ſelf out of your mind, if 
you think of being truly great in ſpirit. 

Your neighbour has mcre income than 
enough; you have juſt enough. Is your 

eighbour the better for having what he 
as no uſe for? Are you the worſe for 
being free from the trouble of what would 
be uſeleſs to you? 

Let ſcandzl alone, and it will die away of 
. A: oppoſe it, and it will ſpread the faſter. 

Let 
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Let ſafety and innocence be two indiſ - 
penſible ingredients in all your amuſements. 
I; there any pleaſure in what leads to loſs 
of health, fortune, or ſoul ? | 

Take care of falling out of conceit with 
your wiſe, your ſtation, habitation, buſi- 
ueſs, or any thing elſe which you canot 
change. Let no compariſon once enter in- 
to your mind: the conſequence will be reſt» 
leſſueſ-, envy, and unhappineſs. 


Of the Intereſt of Mo x Ex. 


4 111 fachers of Chriſtianity, 

regarded lending of money, as a ca- 
pital ſin; ic muſt be confeſſed, that they 
were little acquainte4 with the policy and 
intereſt of ſociety; for they might wich 
equal reaſon, have thought it a fin to pay 
for what we buy, beczule, in fact, intereſt 
is only the price we give for the ute of the 
Capital ſum, as we do fur che reat of A 
houſe, lands, &c. 

The leuding of money is, moreover, one 
of the greateſ promoters of circulation and 
indullry; if a man poſſeſſing a ſum of mo- 

ue) 3, 
x 
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ney, Which he cannot himſelf emplpy in 
trade, or otherwiſe, were he to keep it by 
him, it would be loſt to himſelf and to ſo- 
ciety, as much as if it had never been ex- 
tracted from the mines: whereas by lend- 
ing it at a moderate intereſt, he is enabled to 
live upon that intereſt, andthe borrow ersem- 


| * ploy it with advantage, by which, national 


induſtry is increaſcd : wherefore we ccn- 
clude, that the lending money at intereſt, 
is both juſt and uſeful. 

We defive intereſt— The price which is 
given by the borrower for the uſe of a certain 
ſum, far a certain time. 

It follows from this definition, that the 
intereſt will be in a compound ratio, direct 
as tbe number of borrpwers, Ard inverſe as 
the number of lendere; that is, the greater 
the number of borrowers, compared with 
that of the lenders, the higher will be the 
rate of intereſt, and vice verſa, It is plain 
that the more money is to be lent, and the 
ſewer the borrowers, the lower will be the 


intereſi; and the leſs money to be lent, and 


the more the borrowers, the higher will be 
the intereſt: as the quantity of money to 
pe lent will be in 9 to that of cir- 

culation, 
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enlation, we ſay that the rate of intereſt 
will be in an inverſe ratio co the quautity of 
circulation. 


5 


Of USURY. 


Ta time when every one is for em- 
ploying his mon2y to the beit appa- 
rent advantage, and many are the victims 
of their avarice, and others devoured by 
the Uſurer's griping bargains, we preſume 
a ſummary of the law, and determination 
thereof, of what is, and what is not uſury, 
cannot be unacceptable to our Readers; 
t ſeemeth to be generally agreed at this 
day, that the taking of reaſonable intereſt 
for the uſe of money is in itſelf lawful, and 
conſequently that a covenant or promiſe to 
pay it, in conſideration of the forbearance 
of a debt, will maintain an aRion; for 
why ſhould not one who has au eſtate in 
money, be as well allowed to make a fair 
profit of it, as another who has an eſtate in 
land? By the ſtatute 12th Anne, ft. it. chap. 
15. the intereſt of money was reduced 
from 6 to 5 per cent,——lt enacts,* that no 


perſon, 
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perſon, upon ary centrad which ſhall be 
made after the 25:h ef September, 1714, 
mal! tale for loun of any money, Wares, &c. 
al ve the value of 51. for the [oybearance of 
Ic for a year; ada bonds, an offuroncer 
for payment of any money to be lent upon 
ulury, v hereupen, or wher: by, there ſhall 
be reſtrved or tzkor: zbove 51. in the 1col, 
Hall be cid, and every perſon which ſhall 
reccive by means of »ny corrupt bargain, 
Ioan, excharge, chevizarce, fi:ft, or in- 
tereſt of ary wares «vr other thirgs, or by 
any deceit ful way, for forb-2rit py or giving 
Gay of p.yment for ore year for their mo- 
ney, or other things above 51. ſor 1ccl. 
for: year, &c, Vall forfeit treble the value of 
the monies, or other things lent.” 

It is admitted by the beſt lawyers of this 
day, that no ſtatute was ever drawn more 
abiy or pc-tealy rhan this adi; and it is 
contended, that all the ingenvity of the 
prefcflicon could never yet difcover a loop» 
hole cherein, though ſo ezfv to be found in 
the laws ut the preſent age. 
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Of what is USURY, 


If a man contracts to pay more intereſt 
than the ſtatute allows, and the creditor 
never does require it, yet it is held to be 
within the ſtature of ulury, more eſpecially 
if the ere li: or takes even a ſhilling, for it 
is then an affirmance of the contract, and 
he ſhall render for the whole. 

If 1 lend an fool. without any contract 
for intereit, and afterwards, at the end of 
the year, the borrower gives me 291. ſor 
the loan thereof, the ſame is within the ſta- 
tute, for my acceptance makes the offence 
without any bargain. 

Where B. delivered goods to the value 
of tool. and no more, and took a bond 
from C. with a condicion to redeliver the 
wares within a month, or to pay 120l. at 
the end of the year, the obligation was ad- 
judged void by the ſtatute of uſury. 

If A. comes to borcow money, and B, 
ſays he will not lend money, but he will 
ſell corn, &c. and give day for payment at 
ſuch a rate, which rate exceeds five pounds 
in the hundred by the year, for the intereſt, 
it is uſury. 


A 
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A contract, reſerving to the lender men 
than g per cent. is cqually within the mean 
irg of the act, though the whole be 10 
reſerved by way of intereſt, but only pan 
by that name, and part by way of rent iv 
a houſe let at a rate plainly exceeciry it 
knewn value. Takirg an annuity for 
certain ſum, with a cordition for the re 
payment of the principal at a given tim 
is uſurioue, ard againſt the ſtatute. 

If A. lend B. 100] with an agreemen 
to pay 20l. ex ra at the year's end, npon 
cafvalty, it is uſury, for his principal is nv 
in hazard, 

When A. agreed with B. to give him 10 
for the loan of 20l. for a year, if C. hi 
ſon, was then alive, it was held by thr: 
juſtices to be uſury, by reaſon of the cc 
rupt agreement; and it is the intent the 
makes it ſo, or not. 


- Of what is not USURY. 


If uſury appear upon the face of a deed 
through the miſtake of a ſerĩvener, and th 
agreement cf the parties be honeſt, it is x« 
uſury. 
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If principal and intereſt be in hazard up- 
on a contingency, it is no uſury, though 
the intereſt do exceed the allowed rates per 
cent. ; 
When the bargain is merely caſual, and 
depends upon contingency, there the con- 
tract is not uſurious. 

A for 5000ol. paid down, gave B a bond 
for the payment of 10,0001. ſhould he ſur- 
vive C; A did ſurvive C, and it was held 
that the 10,0001. ſhould be paid; it was a 
bargain, of chance, and the whole might 
bave been loft. 

A took of B fool. and gave him a bond 
to pay 80l. to each of his five daughters, 
that ſhould be living that day ten years; 
this was a hazard, and the length of time + 
given, ſanctioned the bargain as legal. ] 


Of SECURITIES being made void by USURY, 


All bonds, deeds, and contracts, by bill, 
note, &c. for the payment of more than 
51. per cent, per ann, for the loan of any 
ſum of money, are void ab origine; and it 
is not material whether the payment of the 
principal, and uſurious intereſt be — 

* 7 
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by the ſame, vr by different cor veyarceg 
ſin ce all writings for ſtrengthening ſuch 
bargains are void. 

Where a bond is mie de for more thar le. 
gel intereſt, and at the payment the obligee 
tzkes no more than legal intereſt, the bond 
is void; but he ſhall not be puniſhed for the 
contract. 

If a ſecond bond be made after the for 
feiture of rhe former, and conditioned fe 
the receipt cf intereſt, according to the pe 
nalty of the ferſeited bend; this is as mucł 
within the ſtatute as if it had been mac 
beſore the forfeiture; for if ſuch a praQtic 
ſhould be allowed, nothing could be mer! 
eaſy than to elude the Nature. 

A fine levied, or judgment ſuffered, it 
purſuar ce of an uſurious contract, may be 
avoided by an averment cf the corrupt + 
greement, as well as any common ſpecial! 
or parole contract; and in an aſfumpſit, 
it appear, either upon evidence, or fro! 
the plaintiff's own expreſs ſnewing in hi 
declaration, that the contract was uſuriou 
he cannot recover; ſo if a judgment h 
given upon an vſurious contract, and it i 

- 2 of the agreement to have a judgmen 
ye 
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yet the defendant may avoid ſuch judge- 


uh ment, by audita guerela, or by ſcire facies 
brought on the lame. . | 


gel Jn what Caſes of USURY . Forfeiture of 
ond treble the Value ſball be incurred. 


The receipt of higher intereſt than is al. 
lowed by the ſtatute, by virtue of an agree- 
ment ſubſequent to the firſt contract, ſub» 
jects the party to the forefeiture of treble: 
value, though it does not avoid an aſſur- 
ance fairly made, and agreeable to the ſta- 
tute, 


| GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. | 


The law has wiſcly reſtrained the pay» 
ment of exc«ſlive intereſt; for, it is one of 
the moſt important concerns ef a commer» 
cial ecuntry, that the manufaQurer trading 
upon a berrowed capital ſhould not be laden 
with ſuch an accumulation of debt as to be 
underſold in the foreign markets, and re- 
duced thereby to penury, whilſt the rich 
creditcr is fattening upon his deſtruction; 
but after all, it is too commonly the caſe, 

C that 
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that the diſtreſſed are plundered by the a» 
varicious in defiance of this wholeſome ſta. 
tute, and that from a deteſtation of the ge- 
nerally odious name © Informer,” they of- 
ten decline taking the remedy the law has 
provided, It remains only for us to de- 
clare, that in our judgment no character 
is more odious than that of the Uſurer, or 
more injurious to the common weal of ſo- 
ciety; that as ſuch, the proſecuting to con- 
vict ion renders an eſſential ſervice to the 
public; and whenever advantages are taken 
of another's diſtreſs, we fincerely hope 
that the party oppreſſed will take care, vy 
due living, or written evidence, to be en- 
abled to convict upon the ſtature; and it is 
Here to be noted, that the action muil be 
brought within 12 months after the offence 
ie committed. The penalty is heavy, yet 


not too heavy for the offence, and to tur- 


niſh an example to others. Nor muſt we 
omit to guard mankind againſt the various 
artifices continually played off upon the un- 
wary, pompous advertiſements appear daily 
in the London papers, offering good ſecu- 
rity, and a Landſome premium, to perſons 
advancing a ſum wanted; when the day o 
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payment comes, the lender 1s told it is not 
convenient to diſcharge the demand, and if 
he is calamorous, threatened “ to lici, that 
is, he is told that he has taken more than 5 
per cent, his ſecurity is vitiated, and he may 
expect to be ſued upon the ſtatute; he goes 
to his attorney, and finds he has been the 
dupe of artifice, and his own avarice.— A. 
gain, it is no unuſual thing for A to borrow 
Tool. of B upon. his note at 6 months, and 
pay him 51. for the loan; this is 10 per cent, 
per ann. and renders the lender liable to all 
the penalties of the ſtatute; and hence the 
payment of the note to another, though 
he ſhall give the full ſum expreſſed, is; of 
no avail, nor is even giving up the firft 
note, and taking a new fecurity;—the law 
holds, that what is herein originally bad, 
nothing ſhall afterwards make good, ſince 
po compact between ſubjects can alter or 

annul the law of the realm. 


* 
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+ SWINDLERS and SHARPERS. 


1 great increaſe and ſucceſs of theſe 
peſts of ſociety demand ovary precau- 
tion in our power. 

Let it be an invariable rule with every one 
voc to liſten for a moment te the deluſive 
money - lending advertiſements ſo perpetual · 

ly rung in the papers; they have led many an 
honeſt man to his deſtruction. 
Never have any concern in money, mer- 
chandiſe, or trade, with any mau whoſe 
| character is juſtly impeached for want of 
$ probity and honeſty; let the ſchemes he 
$ holds out be ever ſo advantageous in ap- 
| rance. 
Many an honeſt man has been defraud- 
ed of thouſands by furniſhing houſes with 
vods for aſſumed men of fortune; the 
Ariclen 3 ſhould be made before ſuch 
$ eredit is given, leſt you behold your own 
_ goods line as the property of another, 
onder a real or GRitious ball of ſale. 
Bankers clerks and others cannot be too 
Egutious how they give up drafts or notes 
1 for payment, for checks upon 
bankers, 
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bankers, &c. for there have been many - 
inſtances of the checks being unpaid, ad 
the draft or note deſtroyed. _ 

There is a ſpecies of ſwindlers pot 
generally thought ſo, yet certainly as dane 
gerous as any I have enumerated; it istheſe 


who, under the appearance of gentlem F: 


* 


inſinuate themſelves into the good opinzon 
families, daughters, &c. ſpunging upon the 
time and table of the parents, and often 
leading the davghter or ſon to ruin; ſuch 
are the moſt execrable of all ſwindlers. 


3 
— 
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INDUSTRY. 
OLOMON tells of four things which 


are ſmell. but full of wiſdom; he enus 
merates the Piſmire, theGraſshopper, theCe 
ney, and the Spider. Now, as Dutch politie 
are not leſs a ſubject of admiration at thi 
day, thanthey have ever been fince the eſtabs 
liſhment of that republic, the compariſory ; 
the States of Holland to Solomon's four 

nimals, is not inapplicable. 
Firſt, the Hollanders reſemble piſmig 
for their providence and forecaſt, Ihe i 
2 3 Uire 
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mire, with infinite patience and labour, Jays 
in a ftore of proviſion, and fills his little 
granary, to provide for the time of ſcareity 
and bad weather, The Hollanders are in 
this reſpect, the p:ſ.nires of che human race. 
They make their country the ſtorehouſe of 
Chriſtendom; nor is there a nation in Zu- 
rope, ſome time or other, when a ſcarcity 
has happened in their own countgy, that 
Has not been obliged ro buy their own corn 
back again from the Hollanders at an ad- 
vauced price. 

Next, they imitate the graſchopper; ſor, 
as it is the cuſtom of theſe. little creatures 
to ſwarm abroad in the ſummer, fo do the 
Dutch in the fiſhiag ſeaſons; lying as thick 
upon thoſe ſ-as where the filh is taken, as 


WF gr:choppers do in the field 


nn their ſelf- preſervation they follow the 
eaution of the coney, which burrows under 
ground, and works itſelf into a fortification 
amidſt rocks or hills. Though nature has 


ade no rocks in Hollaud, or ſcarce fo 


och as a ſtone is to be found there under 
ground, yet have thoſe people made artifi- 
Hal rocks for their defence, in which they 


Icfended themſelves agaiait all the po * 
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of Spain, when that monarchy ſeemed to 
be too powerful for all the reſt of Furope, 
I mean their ſtrung holds and fortifications. 
Ny, they have done more; for they have 
in vaded Neptune in his own territories, and 
g-iacd a corſiderable track of land of him, 
which they m:intain at a conſtant charges 
aud keep poſi. fin of, by itrong mounds 
and banks ſa that great numbers of the 
Hhio'landers live as low as the fiſh in the ſea. 

Laſtly, they may be compared to ſpiderst 
for as this little emblem of indultry, have 
ing no materials of his own, yet works a 
m-ſt curious matufatture out of its own 


bowels; ſo the Hollanders, in a country 


which produces nothing of its own growth 
for them to work upon, yet for many yeart 
have furniſhed ſtrangers with the product 
of the various climates of the world, whic 
they produce with ſo much pain and labour 
that it may not improperly be ſaid, they 
work it out of their own buwels. One 9 
the maxims by which they have thriven 
is,“ that no moiſture fructiſies or manures li 
the = of ſwat.” 
„this vaſt and beautiful ſyſtem of x 

3 where not a ſiugle atom flag 

p | {ti 


. 
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Bill, where every part of the creation is 
employed, can it be ſuppoſed with any co» 
lour of reaſon, that man, endued with ſu- 
perior faculties, is formed only to fit down 
to cat, and drink, and riſe up to play? 

Man was not made to be idle, but was 
intended, from his original ſtate of inno- 
cence, for an active life; and therefore, as 
ſoon as he was formed, he was ſent into the 
garden of Eden, to till, to dreſs, and to 
p it. 

What various incentives are there to in- 
duſtry ? 

In the natural courſe of things it is ſo or- 
dered, that nothing valuable can be procu- 
ed without it; for the earth bringeth not 
forth fruit without a repeated tillage, and 
& continual cultivation. 

' Here we may with pleaſure ebſerve thoſe 
admirable inſtitutions, which the wiſdom 
of the legiſlature hath erected, for the en- 
= courg t of Induſtry, the cultivation 
of Arts and Sciences, the advancement of 
gCommerce, and the, improvement of uſcful 
a aufactures; with a view to animate the 


do raiſe a noble and generous ſpirit of 
2 emulation, 


| orld to a laudable exertion of their facul- 
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emulation, ever conducive to the welfare 
and proſperity of a commercial people. 
The recent accounts of France point out, 
in a ſtrong light, the natural conſequences 
which flow from a relaxarion of diſcipline. 
That anarchy and confuſion muſt ine vitab- 
ly enſue, may be eaſily craced in the riſe 
and fall of that government, which is now 
ſplit into infinite diviſions and ſub-diviſtionsg 
of ſeparate and incouſitent intereſts. Every 
inſtance of which concurs to prove that li- 
berty, (which may be conſidered as equi» 
vocal in her appearance, unleſs ſhe has 
Wiſdom and juttice for companions, and 
that leads Proſperity and Plenty in her 
train,) if it once degenerates into licentis 


ouſueſs, is equally detrimental to the ſtate, 


and to every individual of the community 
and that the reins of government can na 
longer be held with dignity, than whilſt J 
due regard to propriety and decgrum, re- 
gularity and ſubordination, is 
preſerved and maintained. 
Take a view of ancient hiſtory. There 
you will find that the glory of a nation wa 


never founded on the luxury of the people 
but, on the contrary, that it always conſiſ 
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violably 
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ed in diſcipline, temperance, and the ſalu- 
fary max!ms of virtue and moderation, 
Luxury always relaxcs the firews of go- 
verument. The reeſon is obvious. A de- 
pra vi: y of taſte, and degencracy of morals, 
are the natural effects of luxury and di pa- 
tion and when the internal principles ef 
action are vitiated, the Arts, Sciences, aud 


every rational purſuat, mult of couſequcuce 
decline. 


* 


n 


ECONOMux. 


TRONG peſſions make men ſuſceptible 
of work pleaſure and pain, and puſh 
them on to the former: pleaſures are ex- 
peuſive, and too often lead men into Extra- 
vagance. the father of Neceſſity, who live 
ing criminally with pleaſufe, produces a 
pDumercus offspring of illegitimate ctaldren, 
called Meanrefſes, which. c. uſtantly araw 
down contempt on their father; it is c- 
Epomy therefore that preſerves the balance 
Wet power between cxtravagancy and-cove- 
| Rouſneſs, ſupports human virtue, and like a 
_ ſhower, fills, cheriſhes, aud refi - ſhes 
vie 
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thoſe tender plants, thoſe loaded ears, which 
the drought of covetouſneſs ſtarves, and he 
ſtorms of extravagance beat down, lodge 
and deſtroy. When a man's defires are 
moderate, aud his expences ſquare with his 
income, he can always give what his gene» 
roſity or compaſſion inclines him, and his 
fortune juſtiſies him to give; and can ale 
ways refuſe what his honour or his fortune 
directs him to refuſe, if he be independent 
as to his property. Thoſe perſons, made 
neceſſitous by extravagancy, give up that 
jewel of haman felicicy, their honour, to 
g/arify a worſe paſſion; but thoſe, who ſee % 


cure themſclves by the laws of &conomy, 


have no ſuch temptation; for, as it is ſup» 
poſed that every human action muſt have a 
motive adequate to it, it is abſurd to thiak 
that any one would exchange the pleaſure 
and conſ-quences of intigrity for vice, 
however exquiſite; but the great misfortune 
is, that moit men loſe their characters be- 
fore they know the value of chara cer: and 
as young boys at public ſchools, who, for 
the lake of their money, are frequently ads 
mitted by their ol:ler comrades to hare with 
them, or rather be preſeat at the coma 

: 3 
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ſen of vices, which neither their pafſiong 
nor appetites are old or ripe enough to give 
them a reliſh for, and often by this means 
force their natures, the conſequences ef 
which they ſeldom diſcover till it is too late 
for 1emedy, though not for repentance; in 
the ſame manner, yourg men, entering in- 
to life well diſpoſed to enjoy themſelves and 
to ſerve mankind, fall into the hands of 
thoſe devils in human ſhape, necefſicous as 
bandoned rakes, who are conſtantly ſecking 
whom they can devpur, and are by them 
led into pleaſures of every kind, which - 
perate too ſtrong upon youth and vigour, 
to ſuffer them to ſee their intereſt, or to 
act with cavtion, ; | 
Habit, which is a ſecond nature, zfliſts 
the debauchee in his nurſery, by making 
thoſe things appear neceſſary to his happi- 
| neſs, which bis own prudence and obſerva- 
tions un the world (had he been left to them) 
would have mace ſuperfluous. The firſt in- 
convenience they generally feel, is the want 
of money, without which a man goes with 
n very Ill grace to the market of pleaſure, 
*which gives no credit, nor is apt to be cha- 
vitable; the burning is too great for * 
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and the iuvention is racked for redreſs, and 
the want of art is too often ſupplied by vio- 
lence; and that man, who might have been 
ef | bappy in himſelf, a comfort to his p:;rents, 
honour to his country, and ſatisfaRtioa to 
his friends, dies a diſgrace to them all. And 
as if poverty was too weak to open his eyes, 
ng | the want of health, the faintneſs of a hack» 
neyed conſtitution, or the acute pains of ' 
of 
the gout, ſtone and gravel, the darlin 
a children of intemperance, lend their kind 
am gaoce to waken this hero to his miſery, 


2 and furniſh freſh occaſion for ſharp repent- 
r. | ance: conſcience brings up the rear with a 

* 2 . 1 " 
o train of reflections to fill up the meaſure 


of that puniſhnent, which money, health, 
1, || 22d integrity, laviſhly thrown away, pro- 
8 duce: but, on the contrary, let us view 
; theſe three bleſſings in the hands of an &s» 
conomiſt, you will find his money the con- 
1) ſtant meſſengers of all the neceſſities, con» 
veniencies, and comforts of life; and when 
theſe are ſerved with moderation, the reſt 
is employed in contributing te the relief of 
thoſe that are the objeRs of his benevolence. 
In the next place, his health ſecured by tem- 
t, | perance, gives repeated reliſh to the obj 
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of his appetites, while bis mind fits refi-&. 
irg cn the bleſſin gs he himſelf enjoys under 
hezven, that he abuſes nor ef them, that 
he ſo far makes them anſwer the kind end 
of providence, that, after extracting a ra- 
tional felicity from what he p- ſſeſſes, he 
employs the reſt in a ferſible manner to 
the uſe and benefit of his fellow-creatures; 
by which means he enjoys the ſatisfaction 
of ſelſ-approbation, ard lives univerſally 
eſteemed. An ceconomiſt never makes a 
contract beyond his power of performing; 
and never takes the goods cf another, but 
with the Loneſt deſign of making due ſatis» 
faction farthem; he is never mean becauſehe 
gives ↄccording to his ſtation; he is never 
either dirty or a fop, Tor he dreſſes accord- 
ing to his char: cter; he has always a ſtrict 
regard to truth, well knowing that falſ:« 
$ Hocd and deceit of every kind injure his 
credit, rob him cf confidence, and are ex- 

+ penfive to his honour, 
| Ina word, as no man can be extravagant 
Wor covetous without doing an injury to a- 
nother, it is impoſſible for any one to be ho- 
Weſt, without having a due regard to the 
ws of economy; the longer any man pre- 
13 ſerves 
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ſerves his integrity, the higher value he ſets 

upon it; and perhaps there cannot be a ſe- 

verer affli tion to a human creature, than 

to loſe his character at the decline of his 

life, who has to chat time preſerved it, teres 

atque rotundus; and if a ſtrict enquiry was 
to be made into the cnuſe of the loſs of cha- 
racer, in general, the corruption of priu- 
ciples, &c. I am afraid it would appear 
that the want af economy, nine times out 
of ten, was the occaſion of it: it is certain 
that the higheſt degree of virtue is to be 
met with in perſons of the ſtrongeſt ſenſa- 
tions, when their paſiions and appetites are 
happily directed to their proper object in 
this caſe the ſtronger the propenſion, the 
higher the virtue; but, on the contrary, if 
they are miſled, they only ſerve to haſten 
delruQion, economy therefore mult P 
the ballaſt to k2ep this veſſel ſteady, whi 

i5 ſo richly loaded with the materials of hap- 
pineſs, while our paſſions fill the ſails with 
pt uſperous winds, and carry her fafe intq 
the port of honour, and land its pilot on 
the ſhore of bliſs; but the want of ccanos 
my, ſo little attended to in the education 
ol our youth, ſaps the integrity, and unde 


mines 
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mines the honour of individuals, carries the 
keeneſt diſcontent and the moſt inſupporta- 
ble diſtre ſſes into private families; and, 
what is ſlill more ſhockirg, it moves on, 
capker-like, to the whole body, and intro- 
duces venality and corruption into a whole 
nation, Whoſe direful eſſecte conſume by de- 
grees every thing that is valuable and praiſe- 
worthy in a kingdom, and leave nought 
behind but the caput mortuum of evaporat- 


ed virtue, dirt, contempt, and deſolation. 


FF 


— 


Os the Choice of Frainwnns, AcqQuaine 


TANCE, IF, 


OUNG men who ſtart upon the world 
without experience, are apt to place 
too much confidence in profeſſions, com- 
| pliments, and flattery; their vanity gene- 
E tally gets the better of their judgment, 
and they aſcribe to themſelves all the merit, 
abilities, and great qualities, which ſyco- 
Pants and paraſites indiſcrimir ately beſtow 
pon them. Hence they are hurried into 
abſurd purſuits, and atrempt exploits 
Wt which they are not competent; pro- 
| | dably 
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bably are induced to adopt romantic pro- 
jus, that may eventually prove their ruin. 
With regard to friendſhip, it is a very 
ſcarce commodity; and though the ſtrong» 
eſt profeſſions of it are every hour made, 
moſt frequently when put to the teſt it 
proves a iound without a meaning. In- 
deed, he who thinks that friends ſpring up 
like muſhrooms, and are the growth of a 
day, will find himſelf moſt egregiouſly de- 
ceived. It is on the contrary a plant that 
requires much care and attention to culti- 
vate, and which the ſmalleft blight of in- 
gratitute is ſure to blaſt for ever. Beſide, 
all friendſhip muſt be in ſome degree mu- 
tual: it is che traffic of noble generous 
minds: but this mental commerce, like 
that of the world, muſt, in ſome degree, 
he ſettled on each fide, before a juſt hal- 
ance can de mace. When a mere coffee 
houſe acquaintance tells me he ſhould be 
happy in my friend ſhip, and flatters him- 
ſelf he ſhall be fortunate in convincing me 
of it, I conflrue this in plain Evgliſh, that 


he <icher_rakes me fer a fool, and laughs 


at me if he thinks I believe him; or that 
l. e hay ſome ſiniſter deſign, which he wants 
D |, 


to 
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to execute under the cloak of ſuppoſed 


- friendſhip... But when once yeu have met 


with a real friend, and ſrom his good of- 
fices he has approved himſelf ſuch, you 
cannot too much cheriſh him, or exert your 
endeavours to cultivate ſo eſtimable an al- 


liance. | 
A man'of the world, in this metropolis, 


muſt neceſſarily have a number ol acquaint- 


ance, with whom 2 reciprocality of good 
manners is expected; but with them let not 
politeneſs be taker. for ſincerity, or pro- 
miſes, thopgh ever ſo fervently made, 
_—_ your credulity into a belief of a 
real intention ro perform them, Extraor- 


dinary geclarations of this kind from. a 


mere acquaintanee, , ſhould _ a man, 
and put him n his guard; the pro- 
keller ſhould. wane to — into his — 
denee, worm out his ſecrets, and turn them 
to his own advantage and the other's pre- 
Judice. 

In the choice of acquaiptance much at- 


= tention ſhould be paid to their private, 


as well as public character; and though a- 
nether man's morals may ſeem to be quite 


foreign to yourtelf, as we are too apt to 


imbibe 


CT x" 
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imbibe the faults of thoſe we fr 
converſe with, a young man, of à natural 
good difpofition, may, by aſſociating with 
perſons of a different turn, find hiniſelf 
mperceptibly drawn into ſituations for 
which he would a ſhort time before; have 
bluſhed, and almoſt deſpiſed himſelf. But 
if even this ſhould not be the caſe, being 
—— in company with perſons of-a 
| Giffolute turn, the world will judge from 
your implicit approbation of their conduct, 
hat your ſentiments are congenial, and 
thus ilattern away a good character thro* 
indiſcretion. eum 
When I ſee a man with a gamdler or a 
ſwindler, however elegant his appearance; 
I am apt to conclude he is either à dupe or 
elſe a knave, and in either caſe his reputa - 
tion is . —— is 2 r 
men begin ing dupes, and end a 
— 1 people of ſuch 485 
ſeription are ever upon the watch to prey 
upon the credulous and arded, whos Þ 
they purſue with indefatigable affiduity, till 
they find an opportunity of carrying their 
views into execution; and a young man cane 


not be too muchuponhis guard againſt theſe 
FD D 2 harpies, 


1 
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harpies, who live by fraud and rapine with- 
in the limits of the law, and are more to 
be dreaded than a profeſſed highwayman, 
who at leaſt riſques his life more ways than 
one for his caſual and perilous gains. Not- 
withſtanding the legiſlature has formed ma - 
ny judicious laws to prevent frauds and im- 
potions, thoſe who make a {tudy and pro- 
effion of them, generally find a loop-hole 
to creep out of, which the wiſdom and pe- 
netration of the ſenate could not forſee; 
and there are many at this hour, whoſe ſole 
ſupport is chicane and ſwindling. | 
We now come to companions; and this 
is as nice a ſubject as either of the two pre- 
ceding. Voung men are very apt to be 
fond of company, and that of the chearſul 
kind, which certainly is the moſt eligible, 
| 45 no rational being would chuſe to paſs his 
nume in a melancholy fet, who are either up- 
= braiding Providence, ſighing and lamenting 
the torpitude of the riſing generation, or 
giving an hiſtorical derail of their own croſ- 
= fcs and misfortunes, or reciting the miſe- 
tries of their families, the infidelitics of their 
wives, or the undutifulneſs of their chil- 
dren, Such beings arc doubtleſs to be 


ſhunned, 
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ſhunned, as they can afford neither inſtruc» 


tion or entertainment. Another claſs of 


companions are nearly in the ſame predica- 
ment; thoſe are the political grumblers, who 
are perpetually out of temper with govern- 


ment—nothing with them goes right 


according to their account we are upon the 
brink of ruin—our misfortunes they greatly 
exaggerate, and any good news is either dii- 
believed by them, or pronounced mutilated 


and frittered, to ſerve miniſterial purpoſes. 


There is a third kind of companions, who 
though they wear a very different aſpect, 
and have all the allurements of the Syrens* 
tongue, are nevertheleſs dangerous aſſoci- 
ates, Theſe are your d—n'd jolly fellows, 
who roar, ſing, and dripk their lives away 
—2 ſhort life and a merry one is their mot- 
to. They are your fix-bottle and five o'clock 
men. 'Tho' the hours may glide very chear- 
ſully away in ſuch company, let it be re- 


'membered there is a to-morrow; and will 


any rational being think, that the enjoy- 
ment of the moſt jolly party in the world 
is adequate to a head-ach next day, attend= 
ed with the loſs of appetite, and a dejecs 
tion of ſpirice? But were thgſe copſcquens» 

D 3 ces 
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ces not quite ſo immediate, common ſcnſe 
mult point out, that eventually ſuch Bach- 
analian feats, and late vigils, muſt termi- 
nate in diſorders of the moſt dangerous kind, 
which will baffle all the ſkill of medicine; 
and when you are departed this life, pro- 
bably your boon companions may vouchſafe 
to ſay, you were a d—n'd hearty fellow! 
Great conſolation indeed! It may now pro- 
bably be aſked, what kind of companions 
are to be choſen as moſt elligible? This 
queſtion may he anſwered in very few words 
Ahe rational, the gay, the entertaining 
and inſtructive - thoſe who blend prudence 
with mirth, and good ſenſe with jocularity 
— with whom hilarity and moderation reign 
—wherewit, humour, and ſobriety go hand 
in hand--with whom the chearful glaſs ex- 
F hilarates the ſpirits, without intoxicating 
the brain. In a word, ſuch companions as 
admire conviviality, and at the ſame time, 
fix a proper value upon their healch and fu- 
ture felicity. | ; | 
The writer of theſe refletions upon the 
election of friends, ac quaintance, and com- 
panions, flatters himſelf they will meet the 
approbation of the judicions veteran = 
| 0 


= 
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of the world; and tend to the inſtruction 
of ſuch young men, whoſe want of ac» 
quaintance with mankind may expoſe them 
to the impolitions of falſe friends, the arti- | 
fices of dangerous acquaintance, and the 
baneful conſequences of aſſociating with 
companions, whoſe irregularities and de- 
baucherics afford hut a ſhart prelude to dif» 
eaſe, infelicity, and antedated mortality. | 


| 


SABBATH BREAKING, | 


2 NATION of the Lord's Day is 
an offence againſt God and religion, 
puniſhed by the municipal law of England. 
For, beſides the notorious indecency and 
ſcandal of permitting any ſecular buſineſs 
to be publicly tranſated on that day, in a 
country poſleſſing Chriſtianity, and the car» | 
ruption of morals which uſually follows its | 
profanation, the keeping one day in ſeven} 
holy, as a time of relaxation and refreſh» | 
ment, as well as for public worſhip, is off 
admirable ſervice ts a ſtate, conſidered men 
rely as a civil inſtitution. ; 


Ic humaniaes by the help of ung 
0 


| 
| 
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on and ſociety, the manners of the lower 
claſſes; which would otherwiſe degenerate 
into a ſavage ferocity and ſordid ſelfiſhneſs 
 offpirit; it enables the induſtrious workman 
topurſue his occupation intheenſuing week, 
wich health and chearfulneſs; it imprints 
on the minds of the people that ſenſe of 
| their duty to God, ſo neceſſary ro make 
them good,citizens; but which yet would 
be worn out and defaced, by an unremitted 
"continuance of labour, without any * 
times of recalling them to the worſhip 
their Maker, | | 


—ͤ— _—— — — 


QUERIES. 


FHETHER there ever was, is, or 
will be an induſtrious nation poor, 
or an idle one rich? 
Whether a people can be called poor, 
where the common ſort are well fed, cloath- 
ed and lodged? 


2» Whether the four elements, and man's 


labour therein, be not the true ſource of 
realth ? 


© Whether money be not only fo far uſeful, as 
b / it 
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it ſtirrech up induſtry, enabling men mu- 
tually to participate the fruits of each o- 
ther's labour ? 

Whether the value or price of thio 
be not a compounded proportion, directly 
as the demand, and reciprocally as the 
plenty? 

Whether it be not even madneſs to en» 
courage trade with a foreign nation, that 
takes nothing of our manufacturer ? 

Whether ſmall gains (for ** money), 
be uot the way to great profit ? 


* - Saw 


— 


MODERN PATRIOTS. 


VERY man, by conſulting his own 
heart, may eaſily know whether he is 
or is not a patriot. 
Being loud and vehement either againſt 
a court, or for a court, is no proof of pa- 
triotiſm. : 
Ic is impoſſible an epicure ſhould be a 
patriot. 1 
It is impoſſible a man who cheats at cards 
or dice, ſhould be a patriot. i 
It is impoſſible a man who is falſe to his 


* 


y Ide utmoſt riches ca do, upon the Jar- 
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E Triends and neighbours, ſhould be a true pa- 


triot. 
To de a real patriot, a man muſt conſider 
bis countrymen as God's creatures, and 


- himſelf as accountable for his acting to- 


rds them. 


I I have no opinion of your bumper pa- 


triots; ſome eat, ſome drink, and ſome 


.. quirre] for the love of their country. 


A patriot is one who heartily wiſheth 


| the public proſperity; and. doth not only 
. wiſh, but alſo ſtudy and endeavour to pro- 


mote it. 


— 
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PRUDENCE ond LUXURY. 


_— nn. 


| What riches give, only let's en nire, 
Meat, fire, cloaths,—what more? Meat 
ths, and fire, Pors. 


Mark well, when the poet 2ſks the queſ- 
tion — what more? The beauty of kis an- 
wer is in repeating the fame words — he 


| hath made the enquiry they can give no 


more. 


gelt 
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geſt conceſſions made to them, is to © 
vide food and raiment;”” and indeed, 

out a diſcreet management, the greatelt 
1 will fly away, as an eagle towards 


ven. 


It is © wiſdom that dwell»withprudence.” * 
it is * good underſtanding” that win 
4 


ral affairs. It is for this reaſon—beca 5 
he often balances his accounts; exam 


make a ſmall portion prove a competency. 
The prudent perſon thrives in his tempg» 


his gains and his loſſes, ſees what prop 


they bear to each other; conſiders where 


his conduct may have been faulty in As, 


reſpe&, and how for the future to rect! 
On the other hand, he who hath invol- 


it. 


ved himſelf in debt by a long courſe of ex- 


travagance and prodigality, finds himſelf 4 


uttecly unable to ſtate his accounts. The 
occaſion of it is clear—they become every 
day more perplexed and intricate, being a 
ſtranger at home, and ignorant of his do» 
meſtic concerns. ; 


Can reaſon or reflexion yield him any 


ſuccour upon this occaſion? No. Thele, 
which are the greateſt bleſſings to him "= 


_= 
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FO. can uſe them, becomes to this perſon a bur. 
then inſupportable. The reaſon is obvious, 


His conduct will not bear a ftri& ſcrutiny; J 4 

and the deeper he enters into it, the more © 
formidable is the ſcene that opens! ſo for- P. 
midable, that we may well take up the || 
words of the prophet, and ſay, * Behold ſe 
and ſee, if there be any ſorrow like un- | © 

> ©* to this ſorrow !”” He therefore makes 

haſte to eſcape from the ſerious hour; yet | P* 
notwithſlandir g all his efforts, it will come, | 2! 


What is the conſequence ? Liberty itſelf, 
the moſt valuable privilege, he is not ſer 
cure of, Has he a family? This circum- 
Nance embitters his calamity, and makes 
it, if poſſible, more poignant; for they 
muſt be involved in the puniſhment, though 
probably they were not acceſſary to the 
guilt. Is he deprived of liberty? what 
muſt the poor widow and orphans do? for 
a widow ſhe certainly is, and orphans they 
are, to all intents and purpoſes of ſorrow, 
whilſt he © is faſt bound in miſery and 
iron.“ 

This is not an imaginary picture, ideal, 
formed only in the fancy, but a real repre- 
ſentation of the effects of extravagance. 


And 
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And now upon the view of the whole, © 


(having weighed actions and their conſe» 


quences in the juſt balance) which of the 
two can be properly ſaid to enjoy life ? the 
prudent, temperate petſon who lives withs 
in his income? or the voluptuary and the 
ſentualiſt, who run beyond it? for each 
counts the life of the other madneſs, | 
The voice of. reaſon will decide; and ex- 
perience has ſet. to its ſeal chat this teſtimos 
ny is true, 
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W ORROW. A Hint to „e, 


HAT: my good ſire bequeath'd, when 
a of age l poſſeſs q; 
Huw } laugh'd at dull precepts, how drank, 
and how dreſs d! 
Say Reaſon, who watch d me with ſor- 
row; 
As tbe wind ſpreads the ſand, ſo gold fled 
before me, 
My fellows pretended ro love and adore 
me; 
I NEVET ONCE dat of to-morrow. ' 


be good rules of my father are e entirely 

ſorgot, 

I was firſt at confuſion, the beſt at a plot; 

And eft wrovght the innocent ſorrow; 
Brill followed each faſhion, was firſt in the 


& rage, 

And the well tempered ſaws of inſtructing 
old age 

3 BF Urg'd to-day, were rejected to-morrow. 


To 


THE REMEMBRANCER. = 


To maſks, balls, ard play, O how oft. 5 
would I treat; 
My — e commended 2 foirie fo, ag 


grea 
And off condeſcended to borrow: ol 
Like a lad of high ſpirit, I lov'd to be free, 
1 lent them my money, and credit, ub 
glee, 


And ne'er loſt a thought on to-morrow. 


The girls of the town ſhar'd my bounty 
profuſe, 
The tavern-men bow'd as I paſs'd to their 
ſtews; 
On this I reflect with much ſorrow: 
Oh! could I regain. what I've ſquander d 
on theſe, 
My purſe would be full, and my boſom at 
eaſe, 
With contentment in ſtore for to- mor- 
row. ö on 


At hi cock-pit and turf Pre been often. 
Y. careſs'd | 
By the high-titled knavey with a far on J 
breaſt, | 


| BERTIE BR ANCER, 


Fmneanveſs has brought me to ſor- 
IE 
e and vicar have fed at my board; 
not a dinner theſe cronies affurd=u. - 
4 4 ; -O fad | we en care for to-morrow! 


